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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933 


President Sellar Replies to Some Criticisms of the Work of Humane Societies— 


League Has Many Functions Besides Caring for Stray Animals—We Start a 


Campaign Against Sending Immature Calves to Market—Revision of the 


Massachusetts Dog Laws Expected 


To the Members of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston: 


HE work of the Animal Rescue League is 
familiar to so many thousands of persons 
that there would seem to be little room for 
any misunderstanding of it. Nevertheless, Miss 
Phillips reports that after each of her lectures one 
or more individuals will ask questions which 
indicate their amazement that we are anything 
more than a clearing house for stray dogs and 
cats. A woman friend came in the other day 
troubled in spirit because, she said, for the last 
half a dozen years or more friends and acquaint- 
ances had advised against sending any animals 
to the League, on the ground that we do not try 
to find owners of lost animals or make any effort 
to find homes for them. Visitors to the Clinic 
have complained because we would not keep their 
sick pets any time from a day to a week. Others 
regard it as “‘cruel”’ that we (painlessly) put away 
so many of the animals that come to us. The list 
of complaints might be extended. 

Sporadic criticisms of this kind are common 
with all humane societies. The ease and naiveté 
with which they are often asked to do the im- 
possible is incredible. Let us look at some of 
these accusations, which, we repeat, are more or 
less common with all animal shelters. 

First, in our League the daily papers are read 
thoroughly and systematically in search of owner- 
ships of stray animals, dogs particularly, that our 
ambulances bring in. These dogs, in turn, are 
either picked up on the streets by our drivers, as 
part of their duty as poundkeepers of the City of 
Boston, or—by far the greater number—have 
been turned over to us by persons who have taken 
them in, often half-frozen and starving. We are 
the alternative of a political pound. In addition, 
we carry in the “Lost and Found” column of 
every Boston paper, in turn, the legend: “Lost 
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your dog? Call at or phone Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver street, Boston, HANcock 
9170.” 


HOW WE HANDLE CATS AND DOGS 


All male dogs are kept at least five days, some 
much longer, all female dogs three days or more. 
We do not advertise the individual dogs, as that 
would be impracticable for many reasons, but 
every visitor wanting a dog is shown our stock 
and allowed his choice, after the “time”’ of the 
dog has expired and we have satisfied ourselves 
that the applicant is a fit person to have a dog 
and will give it a good home. Dogs owned in 
Boston or given out to live within the city limits 
are not allowed to leave until the owner, old or 
new, has produced license papers, in the case of a 
lost dog, or taken out a license in the case of new 
ownership. It is part of our obligation to the City 
of Boston to do this, and assures considerable 
revenue to the city. 

With some 70,000 cats and kittens coming to us 
every year, it is impossible to duplicate this 
system in full, nevertheless we always intend to 
keep enough of these animals on hand to supply 
the demand for pets or mousers. As we have 
said many times, almost the only part of our 
animal work that is not heart-rending is when we 
restore an animal to its owner or find one a good 
home. Persons frequently bring in their own 
pets they are compelled to give up, for one reason 
or another, and we do our best to find them new 
homes. As to our electrocutions: when the 
critics are able to tell us what they would do with 
70,000 to 100,000 cats and 15,000 to 20,000 stray 
dogs a year, we will answer them. We can 
guarantee this: that death is instantaneous and 
painless. The process is a gruesome one, but it 
is open to the inspection of any visitor. 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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Stealing of Animals Is Larceny 
UMANE societies particularly will be in- 


terested in a recent unanimous decision 

of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
which holds that any domesticated animal in this 
State, whether productive or non-productive, 
licensed or unlicensed, is subject to larceny. In 
other words, owners of dogs and cats have now 
some protection at law against the stealing of 
their pets; the animals need not be licensed to 
become “property” in the eye of the law. The 
case was brought about through prosecution of 
Michael J. Flynn of Saugus, who deals in dogs 
on the Newburyport Turnpike—and, incidentally, 
he goes to the house of correction for three months 
as the result of the decision. A man had left a 
red Chow dog with Flynn, who later reported 
that the dog had died, and showed the owner 
the body of a black Chow as proof. Flynn was 
charged with larceny, and contended that the 
only protection the law offers owners is a statute 
which provides that the removal of the collar or 
the stealing of a dog that is licensed and collared 
shall be punished by a fine of $100 or imprison- 
ment for not more than six months. 

The Supreme Court ruled that Flynn was in- 
dicted under a later statute, which provides that 
““whoever without the consent of the owner and 
with felonious intent takes any domesticated 
animal or bird which is ordinarily kept in confine- 
ment and is not subject to larceny at common law 
shall be guilty of larceny.’ The court specifically 
ruled also that whether the domesticated animal 
is licensed is of no consequence. The decision is 
very broad. Obviously, it would include such 
animals as cats and canaries. It guarantees pro- 
tection to an owned animal, and utterly destroys 
the contention that the owner of a stolen animal 
cannot recover when the animal is unlicensed. It 
will greatly strengthen the powers and aid the 
work of the prosecuting agents of humane socie- 
ties, as well as make dealers of the Flynn type 
more careful. 


To Help the Seeing Eye Movement 


NTENSELY interested in the “Seeing Eye” 
| movement—the training of dogs to guide the 
blind—of which an interesting description was 
published in the October issue of Our FouRFooTED 
Frrenps, President Sellar has tendered to The 
Seeing Eye, Inc., of Morristown, N. J., any 
assistance the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
may be able to render. The League will be glad 
to contact any owners in this State, offering free 
veterinary service and periodic examination, to 
ensure the continued health and vigor of the 
animals; and President Sellar suggests it would be 
a good idea, in cases where these dogs are refused 
admittance to hotels or public conveyances, to 
report these instances to the League, which 
would, in turn, take up the cudgels for both man 
and dog. The cause has been materially ad- 
vanced in this State by a recent broadcast of Mr. 
Alexander Wolcott, with whom Mr. Sellar com- 
municated immediately after hearing it. 

At present there are only a few blind-using dogs 
in New England, of which one is in Worcester and 
another in New Bedford, while another is expected 
in Needham within a few weeks. The reason for 
the scarcity is the very limited number of in- 
structors at Morristown, but the staff will be 
increased in 1934 and consequently more dogs 
may be placed. Curiously enough, some of the 
blind, when the dog-guide idea is broached to 
them, have objected that it would make them 
conspicuous, but it is found in practice that the 
codrdination between dog and man is so fine, in 
most cases, that only the initiated know that the 
man is blind. The average blind person’s bearing 
equals that of the seeing, and his stride is steady, 
and often faster than that of the normal. The 
more generally the system becomes known, the 
more most objections of this character disappear. 


Mrs. Daniel Merriman 
At THE last meeting of the Board of Direc- 


tors, the following resolution was adopted: 


‘Another of the group of devoted women who, 
through Mrs. Huntington Smith, made possible 
the founding and maintenance of the Animal 
Rescue League is gone from us, in the death, 
July 25, 1933, of Mrs. Daniel Merriman of 
Boston, one of our vice presidents. Her whole 
life was devoted to good causes, in which the 
interests of humans and of animals shared alike. 
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Always at the right hand of our founder in Boston, 
she was the patron saint of Intervale, New 
Hampshire, where she long maintained a summer 
home and will be revered also by that community 
for her founding of a hospital. Wealth to her was 
only a means of doing good, and she was quick to 
respond to every call for support. The directors 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston feel that 
the institution has lost one of its most valued 
friends, and desire that this token of appreciation 
shall be spread upon their records.” 


Annual Meeting of 1934 


\ | RS. LINCOLN DAVIS of 279 Beacon 

street, Boston, was elected a director and 

Mrs. Howard A. Crossman of Hampton 
Falls, N. H., a vice president, at the annual 
meeting of the Animal Rescue League for 1934. 
Mrs. Davis is the wife of a prominent physician 
and long has been noted for her interest in animals, 
and Mrs. Crossman is the generous lady to whom 
the League is indebted for its new “Blanchard” 
truck, so named for its donor, whose maiden name 
was Blanchard. They will contribute an element 
of great strength to the League. All other 
officers were reélected. 

A League medal was presented to George 
Fisher, 18-year-old radio entertainer, for his 
heroic and difficult rescue of a drowning dog from 
Fort Point Channel, into the waters of which Mr. 
Fisher had leaped. The rescue was accomplished 
only after the animal had bitten him in its frenzy 
of fright, and man and dog were exhausted when 
they were pulled from the water. 

A novel feature of the meeting was the action of 
President Sellar in calling upon the heads of 
departments for brief stories of their work, which 
resulted in the narration of many interesting facts 
and episodes. Miss Eleanor Heuston, book- 
keeper, presented the financial statement of the 
League, and brief but highly interesting talks 
were made by Dr. Wesley A. Young, chief 
veterinarian; Archibald Macdonald, head of the 
investigating service; Miss Mary E. Boutelle, 
Manager; John Finlayson, Superintendent of 
Agents; Edward Prescott, Superintendent of 


Pine Ridge Cemetery and Rest Farm for Horses; 


Miss B. Maude Phillips, director of humane educa- 
tion, and William E. Brigham, editor of Our Four- 
FOOTED Frienps. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, our 
new permanent assistant veterinarian, was pre- 
sented to the members. 
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Another Successful Fair 
[ites the depression, the Annual Fair of 


the Animal Rescue League, held, as usual, 

in the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza, 
December 4 and 5, was a social and financial 
success. Bad weather attended the first day and 
sales were lighter than heretofore, for obvious 
reasons; nevertheless the friends of the League 
showed no lessening of their loyalty. A feature 
was the appearance, through the courtesy of John 
A. O’Shea, director of music in the public schools, 
of two children’s orchestras, from the Albert 
Palmer and the Michael J. Perkins schools, who 
gave a wonderful exhibition of rhythmic skill. 
The little ones, in turn, were entertained with a 
performance of the Animal Rescue League 
Marionettes, which are now in such demand in 
the public schools of Boston and elsewhere as 
agencies in the teaching of kindness to and care of 
animals. This branch of our work is under the 
direction of Miss B. Maude Phillips, director of 
humane education of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston; and it is planned that meantime the 
school children will receive such instruction in the 
making of marionettes and the presentation of 
marionette plays that they will give an enter- 
tainment of their own at the next Annual Fair 
which will be something wholly new in the 
development of humane education. In fact, the 
performances, which will be given in the foyer just 
off the ballroom, will furnish one of the main 
attractions next year. 


IS YOUR ADDRESS RIGHT? 


Look at the address label which brought you 
this issue of OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS and 
make sure that the address is right. The affairs 
of the Animal Rescue League are of interesting 
concern to every member, and we keep our 
readers informed of every important thing the 
League is doing. Some of our subscribers 
think they have missed a number or two, for- 
getting that the magazine is still published as a 
quarterly, nota monthly, as in the days of Mrs. 
Smith. By the way, one of the prettiest services 
you can render our work is to pay for one or 
more subscriptions to CUR FOURFOOTED 
FRIENDS and send them to persons who love 
animals — our active and associate members, 
you know, get a subscription as part of the 
membership. 


Annual Report for 1933 
(Continued from page 3) 
OUR MANY OTHER ACTIVITIES 


We maintain a Clinic that treated or advised 
as to more than 14,000 pets last year, 2,000 more 
than in 1932. We have established a humane 
education headquarters which in time is destined 
to reach all the young school children of Boston 
and other parts of the State, and which publishes 
innumerable humane pamphlets. Its most re- 
cent achievement is the Animal Rescue League 
Marionettes, which represent the most fascinating 
and effective agency of humane education yet 
employed. Our lecturers go everywhere, and we 
are regularly on the radio. 

We maintain nine receiving stations in Boston 
and the Metropolitan District, two branches on 
Cape Cod, and we originally underwrote the 
Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue League (inde- 
pendent), so successfully instituted by Miss 
Katherine M. Foote, where a veterinarian has 
been installed. At Pine Ridge, Dedham, we 
support a Home of Rest for Horses and maintain 
a Cemetery for Small Animals where lie buried 
more than a thousand pets. Horses whose 
owners are unable to pay for their board are 
given two to six weeks of rest, thereby returning 
many to the useful service of poor men who need 
them to make a living, and care for them much 
better after they have been our guests. We are 
called upon importantly in the framing of legis- 
lation for the benefit of animals and to advise 
and otherwise aid humane societies all over the 
country. 

Last but not least, we publish quarterly Our 
Fourroorep FRIENDS, which is a powerful in- 
fluence in the field of animal welfare, and keeps our 
members and friends continually informed of 
what we are doing. We are now taking the first 
tentative steps toward the erection of a Hunt- 
ington Smiths Memorial building, which will 
make possible a great expansion of our work. We 
are a ‘clearing house for stray dogs and cats,” 
all right, but so much more than that that animal 
rescue is only one of our dozen activities. We are 
an integral part of the life of the community, not a 
thing apart from it. 


OUR THANKS TO PRESS AND POLICE 


Every complaint made to us of mistreatment to 
an animal is promptly and carefully investigated 
and remedial action taken. If space permitted, 
the details of many of these inspections could be 


profitably set forth. We want to record our 
appreciation of the effort made by our friends in 
reporting cases needing attention coming to their 
notice. Every new member of the League not 
only brings us much needed financial assistance, 
but potentially provides us with a new pair of 
eyes through which we may discover abuse, as 
well as a source of new ideas, welcome advice and 
counsel. The newspapers of the city, in fact 
throughout the Commonwealth, have treated us 
liberally and fairly. We are especially mindful of 
those instances where instead of publishing a story, 
based upon half truths, which might indicate to 
readers something resembling injustice, or inat- 
tention, on our part, our newspaper friends have 
called us for further information, which has 
resulted either in no mention at all of the incident 
or a story based upon all the facts. We try to 
deserve this happy relation with the Press, and at 
the same time our Directors and members wish to 
express deep appreciation for the courtesies 
extended us. Our activities lead us into intimate 
relationship with the Police Department, both 
local and State, and with the departments in 
cities and towns over a wide area, and in no 
instance have we received anything less than 
fullest codperation. The same must be said of 
public officials and governmental bodies gener- 
ally, city, county and State. To all such bodies 
and to the individuals of whom they are composed 
we say, “Thank you!” 


SEE TABULAR STATEMENT FOR FIGURES 


We will not attempt to enlarge upon the tabu- 
lation made elsewhere in this issue which is pre- 
pared to inform you as to the number and kind of 
animals we have cared for, the comparative 
number of each species and the agency through 
which they reached us, except to add that every 
animal received was actually handled and in need 
of care. No credit is taken for the thousands of 
food animals observed at the stock yards, which 
apparently did not require specific attention, in 
our search for the suffering creatures, nor for mass 
inspections at sales stables, although close inspec- 
tion of individual animals at these places have 
been found necessary, as indicated by the increased 
horse and mule tabulation as compared with last 
year. 

Not only must you be informed of our accom- 
plishments for the past year but of our plans for 
the future, and in this report you will notice an 
intermingling of the things done and the things 
that are to come. Two specific jobs lend them- 
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selves especially to this treatment, due to the fact 
that we expect the immediate future to produce 
very definite developments. We refer to our 
humane education activities, and the one partic- 
ular cruelty we are bound to relieve in great 
measure by drastic means, if persuasion fails; the 
shipment of immature calves. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Our Fourrootrep FRIENDS, issued quarterly, 
has proved the medium through which our 
members have been kept informed of our work 
throughout the year, and although this issue 
constitutes our annual report, aside from adding a 
few extra pages, the same general form will be 
followed. Many complimentary things have been 
said and written about our little magazine and we 
want to acknowledge our debt to Director William 
KE. Brigham, editor of Our FouRFrooTED FRIENDs, 
for the thought and care exercised in preparing 
each issue making it possible to present a fairly 
complete picture of our activities in a paper 
greatly limited as to size, without sacrificing those 
items of a general nature calculated to interest 
young and old alike. 


GROWTH OF HUMANE EDUCATION 


Past issues of Our Fourrootep FRrIENpS have 
carried the details of Miss Phillips’ two trips to 
Labrador. Sufficient it is now to say that the 
journeys were wisely conceived and the program 
faithfully carried out, to the great benefit of the 
Labrador huskies, and in even larger measure to 
the children of that isolated region. The expe- 
rience provided Miss Phillips with background 
which caused her to be asked to speak before many 
groups, especially educational organizations, on 
the benefits of humane education, and our next 
annual report, we confidently anticipate, will 
disclose great strides in our work among school 
children, including the formation of groups of 
“League Crusaders.” 


DOG AND ANTI-STEEL TRAP LAWS 


We are hoping for some healthful changes in our 
dog laws, which will conserve the interests of 
animals and owners alike. During Mr. Brigham’s 
administration as managing director, he strongly 
advocated a revision of the State licensing law 
which would substitute the convenient tag for the 
inconvenient engraved or stamped plate to be 
worn on the collar, and it looks as if his efforts in 
this line would come to fruition; the more so 
because many cities and towns already employ 


the tag system, and the proposed revision would 
legalize the use of the tags, making them com- 
pulsory, and extend their use everywhere in the 
State. Your president has had many harmonious 
and profitable conferences with county commis- 
sioners and members of the Legislature, and it is 
hoped that general agreement will be reached. 
The revision would cover several points besides 
the tags. 

The fight to retain the anti-steel trap law will be 
in full swing by the time this issue reaches you. 
The scheme proposed now by the opponents is to 
make the operation of the law optional with 
communities—which, of course, would result in a 
jumble and defeat the purpose of the law, which is 
to minimize the use of steel traps. 


SETTING UP OF HORSES’ TAILS 


The setting up of tails of saddle horses, with its 
attendant torture, must be prohibited in Massa- 
chusetts. The operation, commonly called nick- 
ing, has been explained in former issues of our 
paper. The combined humane forces of Massa- 
chusetts are seeking through the present Legis- 
lature a law prohibiting this mutilation. If 
called upon a little later to support this measure, 
please do so vigorously and promptly. 


SHIPPING OF IMMATURE CALVES 


I would like to direct the attention of all the 
humane societies of New England to a campaign 
which the Animal Rescue League of Boston is 


' prosecuting, in behalf of immature calves; a cruel 


abuse which it is possible to correct if the 
public conscience is awakened to the need of 
correction and the right leverage is applied. The 
remedy, moreover, if it is to be intelligently 
applied, is one that can make some profit to the 
farmer where none grew before, and immeasurably 
relieve great suffering on the part of helpless 
animals. I doubt if our people know how general 
this suffering is, how callous some shippers—to 
say nothing of some railroad officials. 

From Vermont, New York, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, in that numerical 
order, about 125,000 calves are shipped into the 
Boston area annually. Former issues of Our 
Fourroorep FrRrenps have touched on the 
cruelties involved. A law of the Commonwealth, 
seldom if ever invoked, prohibits the shipment of a 
calf for food purposes which will not dress at least 
35 pounds; which means minus head and entrails, 
and with legs off at the knee and hock joint. 

February and March, as last year, will bring 
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Courtesy of the American Humane Association 


into this territory calves so young, so thin, so 
small as to bring the magnificent price of 25 to 35 
cents apiece on the hoof, if something isn’t done 
about it. We have written the various railroads 
as follows: 


Gentlemen: We are not telling you anything you do 
not already know, when we state that two- and 
these-day-old calves are being shipped into Massa- 
chruetts regularly from bordering States. This traffic 
has increased to the point where we are asking your 
codperation to bring it to an end. Twenty-five and 
thirty cents on the hoof was a popular price early last 
spring at the Brighton Stock Yards. Words cannot 
describe the suffering of these little creatures, many of 
which had never been fed since birth. We destroy 
hundreds of them on arrival here, but before death brings 
a merciful end to their suffering they have endured 
torment beyond description. 

If the railroads operating in Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Rhode 
Island will refuse to accept these calves for shipment, 
the cruel practice will quickly be ended. 

In some sections the gates of shipping pens are 
securely locked until the morning of the day livestock is 


actually shipped, thus preventing much unnecessary 
suffering on the part of food animals of all sorts. 
Cannot this practice be made general? These pens 
do not afford protection from the weather, nor are the 
confined animals properly fed and watered or given 
any care, insofar as we know. 

If there are serious obstacles in the way, preventing 
favorable action in these matters, will you not please 
discuss them with us? We do not measure our work by 
the number of prosecutions we engage in, preferring in 
all cases to prevent cruelty by peaceful means, but in all 
sincerity we claim present practices constitute actual 
violation of the general cruelty laws. 


HOW TO FEED UNWEANED CALVES 


The Board of Directors has authorized a trip 
through bordering States for the purpose of 
contacting active humane organizations, public 
officials, railroad employees, and heavy livestock 
shippers, to determine what can be done and done 
quickly to bring relief. Part of our equipment 
on that trip will be a calf feeder, perfected by 
Mr. J. M. Coyner of Madison, Wisconsin. ‘The 
November issue of the National Humane Review 
contained an article on this subject which we re- 
print herewith: 

“For years the shipping of unweaned calves to 
livestock markets has presented a problem to 
animal protection societies operating in stock 
centers. Thousands of calves, especially in dairy 
farming districts, are taken from their mothers, 
sent by train to market and from market to the 
slaughter plants. While the humane ideal would 
be that no calf should leave the farm before it can 
feed itself, the fact to be faced is that it is per- 
mitted under State laws. Hence it becomes the 
duty of humane societies to do everything possible 
to prevent suffering, to find means to feed the 
calves. 

‘Probably the greatest success in this endeavor 
has been achieved in Wisconsin, where it has been 
demonstrated that unweaned calves can be fed at 
the stock markets. Because of this Mr. Walter J. 
Dethloff, superintendent of the Wisconsin Humane 
Society, was asked to explain to the national 
humane convention at Hartford the system in 
operation at Milwaukee. This he did with the aid 
of a motion picture film. 

“The problem in Milwaukee has been mini- 
mized as the result of the invention of the Coyner 
calf feeder. Mr. J. M. Coyner of Madison, Wis., 
is identified with the livestock industry. He has 
worked with the Wisconsin Humane Society on 
problems arising out of the shipping of livestock. 
Some years ago he conceived the idea of developing 
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an artificial teat which would offer a natural means 
of feeding unweaned calves, and the idea was 
consummated after much experimental work. 

“The calf feeder is an artificial teat attached to 
a drinking pail. Because of the fact that the calf 
must take the milk food slowly, rather than gulp 
it down as it would if its mouth were thrust into a 
pail, the feeder removes the possibility of various 
health troubles due to gulping. 

“Wisconsin produces more than 910,000 veal 
calves annually for the livestock market and 
fifty-five per cent of these are received at the 
Milwaukee stockyards, where the Wisconsin 
Humane Society maintains regular inspection. 
The feeder may be used—should be used—not 
only at the markets and loading points but also on 
the large dairy farms, because it enables the 
farmer to produce a more profitable output and 
builds up the calf so that it can withstand the 
rigors of transportation. 

“The possibilities of the Coyner Feeder in the 
prevention of suffering will be apparent to many 
humane officers. They are now justified in 
insisting that young calves be fed at the markets. 
It may mean that farmers, as they come to know 
the device, will find it profitable to keep calves on 


the farm rather than subject them to the ordeal of 
transportation before they are really fit to stand 
the journey. In the past thousands have been 
sent to market before they were a week old because 
of the desire to conserve the milk of the cows for 
butter and other products. It is no longer neces- 
sary to use whole milk for feeding calves; skimmed 
milk can be used with the addition of vita-fat, a 
product developed by the Armour Company as a 
fattening cream for calves.” 

I do not believe the consuming public would 
tolerate this state of things if they realized its 
existence as keenly as we do. Its correction 
means not only reduced suffering for the calves 
but better veal and better profit for the owners. 
Veal gets its bad name because some of it is 
surreptitiously sold from calves too young to be 
sent to market, not because it is essentially an 
unhealthful food. We are thoroughly in earnest 
in this campaign to protect young calves and the 
public, and we believe that proper effort on the 
part of all, including public authorities, will bring 
gratifying results. Our Fourroorep FRIENDS 
will keep you informed what progress we are 
making. 

Rosert F. Seviar, President. 


Record of Animals for 1933, Exclusive of Martha's Vineyard 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Miscel 
Dogs | Cats and | Cattle} Calves} and and | nes Total 
Mules Swine| Birds | *7°°US 

Collected by Ambulance........... 7,866 | 45,778 a2 1 235 363 | 54,265 
Delivered by Owners.............. 3,324 | 6,504 316 256 | 10,400 
Investigation Department.......... 455 339 | 2,916* | 102 309 74 1,282 325 5,802 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
arm Per al. pestis’ 6 xo 6d 0 296 429 10 2 16 753 
VCO fielineeeee tn scat iis aioe se ales 17 16 26 ini 70 
Lue eit OL 7s Rae 7 ty See eee iene | ire ote 73 33 8,625 
Northampton Street...) <i -.0e..4 341 | 1,889 34 21 2,285 
INorth Bennett'Street.......5.....-. 60 | 1,212 i! 1,273 
CTAOTIO SC a sis steamer eee sh © 70 719 4 3 796 
Meridian Street, East Boston....... 181 | 1,398 6 5 1,590 
RSHeISCA eee dis 5 (Gs ee RA eee 275 | 2,588 7 6 2,876 
Wrest HArWwith .:.isc aue em athe ots «.- 136 414 5 + Q i! 1 25 588 
Masthaine- soca... Meets cee. 191 789 17 11 a u 78 1,089 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury......... LOSs\eelesod 33 5 1,480 
RGLUAIS He ee SRS crap ees othe «Wn hue e's 6,875 | 6,009 1,432 | 14,316 

Lotaloct 2s. eee er eae. | 21409 178725") 2.948 139 314 76 2,019 2,580 | 106,208 


* Destroyed, 298. 


Included in the 2,580 miscellaneous animals were: monkeys, turtles, alligators, goldfish, white mice, guinea pigs, squirrels, 


skunks, rabbits, honey bear, sheep, goats 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Dr. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Cases treated the last quarter of 1933............. 3,412 
Owners advised by telephone............. 1,473 
ComParATIVE ToraL Figures 

1932 19338 
Gases treatediin'the Clinic.-ce4) see oe 12,270 14,316 
Owners advised by telephone............ 6,208 5,335 


18,478 19,651 
. OU will note a decrease in telephone calls 


answered. ‘This is largely because many of 

the less technical questions have been 
answered by some one other than Dr. Tabbut or 
myself. You will also note the number of patients 
increased 2,046. Last year I felt it was impossible 
to carry on in the Clinic and do efficient work treat- 
ing as many patients as we did in 1932. Con- 
sequently, we arranged for Dr. Herbert M. 
Tabbut to be at our Clinic full time, in the hope 
that we would be able to pay more attention to 
each patient. The result seems to have been an 
added number of patients. The only limit to the 
number of patients we treat in a year seems to be 
the endurance of us who labor in the Clinie. 

We are now utilizing the front office as a waiting 
room, that we may treat patients in both the 
Clinic office and the operating room. Needless to 
say, this was impossible to attempt when we 
permitted all our patients to come in the Clinic, 
as the office was usually so crowded we could 
barely get to the telephone. We, of the Clinic, 
are trying to give the patients as high-grade pro- 
fessional service as we are mentally and physi- 
cally able to do, and we trust all those who call 
upon us will show us consideration and give us a 
chance to take care of the patient that needs relief 
most. ‘The corner stone of the Animal Rescue 
League and of this Clinic is the relief of suffering. 
Using this as a guide-on, we feel perfectly free to 
take patients out of turn when their physical 
condition indicates the need thereof. Sometimes 
we make a mistake, but ‘“‘To err is human.’ We 
also attempt to take into our Clinic quarters 
certain patients that we know can best be handled 
as an idle moment appears between other patients, 
so it is not always a barber shop routine of “next,” 
insofar as our patients are concerned, since we 
try to handle the greatest number possible in the 
given time and to afford the quickest relief to 
those that are suffering most. 


REGARDING 
DR. TABBUT 


Dr. Herbert 
M. Tabbut was 
born in Minne- 
sota, graduated 
from Iowa State 
College of 
Ames, lowa, 
with the degree 
of Doctor of 
Veterinary 
Medicine in 
June 1932. He 
spent the previ- 
ous summer 
here at our 
Clinic, and the 
summer after 
graduation 
here also, then 
returned to the 
College as in- 
structor in the 
anatomy de- 
partment for a 
year, while pur- 
suing a course 
of study granted 
him under a 
fellowship; and 
he came back 
to the League 
Clinic in June, 
1933, as a per- 
manent assist- 
ant. He lives 
in Newton. 

As to the 
capability of 
the man—he is 
the kind of an 
individual that 
makes one feel 
entirely free to 
permit him to 
go about his 
work as hisown 
judgment dic- 
tates. He is 
thorough,studi- 


DR. TABBUT WITH 
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ous, careful, honest, honorable, and a gentleman at 
alltimes. He is capable of assuming the respon- 


sibility of the Clinic at all times. 

Back in 1925, when I first came to the Clinic, it 
was almost void of equipment but as time went 
on we added medicines, instruments, and better 
equipment generally in order that we could render 
a better service to our fourfooted friends. 


The 


ANIMAT BESUUEDEAGUE 


BOS UTINS ACESS of 


BROKEN BONES IN PAW THAT HAS BEEN STEPPED ON 


number of patients increased enough so that it 
became necessary to add to the professional 
services, and this was done by adding Dr. James 
H. Emmerson on half day time about four years 
ago. For the time being the congestion of patients 
was relieved. However, the total number steadily 
increased to the point where Dr. Emmerson and 
myself were utterly unable to handle the patients 
coming in. Dr. Tabbut, having been tried during 
vacation times and found to be entirely satis- 
factory, was the answer to our need, and accord- 
ingly he was hired on full time. Today, after six 
months of clinic operation with both of us working 
full time, we find our corridors lined every day 
with people waiting to get their sick and injured 
animals cared for. Many times the girls upstairs 
have to bring down extra chairs, as the available 
seats are all full. 


UTILITY OF X-RAY AND FLUOROSCOPE 


Almost innumerable fractures have been guided 
to satisfactory recovery by means of the X-ray 
and fluoroscope. Many times after we have 
“set”? the fracture, we check the position of the 
parts of the bone under the fluoroscope to ascer- 
tain the degree of apposition. 

I recall one cat that had a fractured femur. It 
seemed impossible to get the broken ends any- 
where near each other. This cat was under the 
fluoroscope at least a half dozen times, each time 


requiring a little more adjusting of our dressing, 
with the result that eventually the splint was 
removed and now the cat has a very serviceable 


limb. 


BETTER MEDICAL FACILITIES FOR HORSES NEEDED 


A pedler residing in Cambridge led his horse to 
the League headquarters weekly for a number of 
weeks while we treated and cured some very bad 
saddle galls. We also removed surgically a large 
cyst from this horse’s lip which had been bothering 
it for years. Seldom do we find a pedler more 
grateful than this man was. This horse was 
actually in excellent condition, barring the gall, 
which I believe the owner was quite innocent in 
producing. He has since brought the animal 
back for us to observe, to make sure it doesn’t 
reoccur. He was not prosecuted and strikes me 
as a case that might be multiplied manifold. 
That is, if we could reach the pedler’s horse with a 
helping hand, medically speaking, we could 
prevent much suffering that now exists among 
these horses. We are not equipped at 51 Carver 
Street for any extensive horse work. We really 
need some arrangement whereby we could take 
care of these horse patients, which would number 
scores and scores in the course of a year if we had 
the facilities to care for them. 

Professional testimony was given in court 
several times this year. Two of the cases were 
appealed, but the convictions were upheld in the 
Superior Court. 


SOME INTERESTING CASES 


There have been so many interesting cases in 
the Clinic that it is extremely difficult to pick out 
the best suited for this report. To begin with: 
A puppy was presented with the definite history of 
having swallowed an open safety pin. It was 
located by means of the fluoroscope. The ab- 
domen was opened surgically and I closed the pin 
within the wall of the intestines permitting it to 
pass through the natural way. The puppy made 
an uneventful recovery. 

A young dog was presented to the Clinic with 
the history of abdominal disturbances. In our 
haste in handling a case that showed very little 
discomfort, we prescribed for the indigestive 
disorder and requested that the animal be brought 
back within twenty-four to forty-eight hours if 
not well. It did improve for two or three days 
and then steadily became markedly worse. The 
owner neglected to bring the animal back for over 
a week. It was in a terrible condition at that 
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DISLOCATED HIP OF A DOG 


An X-ray picture revealed a telescoping 
of the intestines. An emergency operation was 
performed, but too late. Had the owner kept in 
touch with us concerning this patient, undoubt- 
edly this dog would have been well and happy 
today. 

A three-months-old Bull Terrier was presented 
to the Clinic with the history of having swallowed 
stones and foreign bodies. A roofing tack and 
two stones were presented as evidence, since they 
were found in the vomitus. The puppy was 
evidencing considerable abdominal pain. The 
fluoroscope revealed a padlock key (large) lodged 
in the intestines. With long forceps we were able 
to reach this, the whole operation carried out 
under the fluoroscope. I tried this same pro- 
cedure without the aid of the fluoroscope but was 
unable to locate the key. Without the fluoroscope 
this would have meant a major surgical operation; 
with it the operation was made without spilling 
a drop of blood. 


time. 


DR. YOUNG’S MOST OUTSTANDING CASE 


The most outstanding case to me of the year, 
and probably of my professional practice, was that 
of a little dog, a Scottie. He reminded me of 
Albert Payson Terhune’s neighbor’s Jock, that 
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had a broken jaw but too much pluck to die. 
This little Scottie was Sammy. He was run over 
by an automobile, bruised and lacerated in many 
places and his pelvis was broken. Ordinarily, 
such a case would demand dispatching to the 
happy hunting grounds immediately. There was 
something about this little dog’s face and plus, I 
imagine, my own love for this particular breed 
that caused me to hesitate and eventually to say: 
“T can’t quite put this little fellow away, at least 
not without a try.” He was X-rayed, etc., to 
ascertain the position of the parts of the broken 
pelvis and then Dr. Tabbut and I set out to put a 
dressing on him that would hold the broken bones 
in position until nature would heal them. This 
was an almost unsurmountable problem, as a 
dog’s pelvis plays a very important part in his 
necessary activities. After applying a dressing, 
we took a hammer and anvil and some metal rods 
which we shaped to his body and limbs. This was 
attached over our dressing in such a manner that it 
held the broken pieces in place. This dog was 
observed once or twice daily during the next few 
weeks and eventually the dressings were taken off. 
He had a few sore spots from pressure, but other- 
wise was doing well. I have since seen him two 
or three times, and I can tell neither from observ- 
ing his walking or running nor by palpation that 
he was ever injured. Of course, we spent as much 
time on this dog as we ordinarily would use on 
several dozen dogs, but we got a beautiful re- 
covery in a case we had looked upon as being 
impossible to treat successfully. Year by year, we 
learn to overcome difficulties we were unable to 
previously. The owner of this little Sammy has 
expressed her gratitude to the Animal Rescue 
League and all parties concerned in a very noble 
way. Many another dog will profit from our 
experience with Sammy. 

Oh, if we only had time to give each patient the 
time and thought due it! That often seems 
impossible, however, for there are so many other 
things to take our minds from our patients. Here 
is a list of some things to which we gave many 
hours of time in 1933: Sanitation and General 
Routine at 51 Carver Street; Martha’s Vineyard 
Branch; Radio Broadcasts; Newspaper Question 
Column on “Care of Pets”’; Legislative Hearings; 
Rodeo; Pine Ridge Animals; Steel Trap Exhibit 
and Legislation; Conference on Dog Law; Con- 
ference on Tail-Setting of Horses; Public Health 
Cases; Preparation and Delivery of Address at 
Annual Convention of The American Humane 
Association; Movies and Talk before Civic Club of 
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Milford, N. H., and scores of little odds and ends 


that we must forget—or nearly so. 


DON T LEAVE NEEDLES AROUND CARELESSLY 


During the course of the year, fishhooks, 
needles, bones, etc., were removed from most all 
parts of the bodies of dogs and cats. While I 
dictate, a cat that swallowed a needle some weeks 
ago is being prepared for operation. This needle 
was used to close the body of poultry. People 
must be very careful where they throw the 
needle after sewing up the bodies of poultry. The 
little piece of cord left on the needle is flavored 
with the meat and dressing and, of course, the 
cat’s nose locates this very readily. The natural 
thing for the cat to do is to swallow it. With the 
X-ray we are able to accurately locate these 
foreign objects and remove them successfully. A 
number of times this year we have had patients 
presented to us that had swallowed foreign bodies, 
but unknown to the owner. Without the fluoro- 
scope and X-Ray we could never have found them 
except possibly on autopsy. 


*“ POISON’? NOT ALWAYS POISON 


We have autopsied a number of dogs this year 
that had clinical histories of poisoning. Strych- 
nine was positively found in one instance. We 
have a great deal of difficulty in having a chemical 
analysis made of stomach contents and tissue 
from the dog. It seems there is no proper State 
provision for such an examination. Very few 
owners are able to pay the fee necessary to have 
such an examination made privately, and it would 
bankrupt the Animal Rescue League if we had a 
chemical analysis made each time they thought an 
animal had been poisoned. Cats affected with 
diseases like so-called cat typhoid are usually 
suspected by the owner of having been poisoned. 
Ninety-nine per cent of these cat cases are not 
concerned with poison in any form. 


Cape Cod Branch 
, YEAR in the field of an animal welfare worker 


reveals in all its frailty human nature and 

its effect upon the lives of our fourfooted 
creatures. This work, therefore, is often depres- 
sing, but never monotonous. 

One autumn day a friend inquired if we had ever 
seen “Pat” of the fish shanties and his cats. 
Then, receiving a negative reply, she told us that 
at feeding time it was a sight not to be missed. 
There were, she assured us, forty-three cats 


gathered together there. She had counted every 
one. Before the chance arrived to test our 
ability to count forty-three cats in action, a 
fisherman neighbor of “‘Pat”’’ appeared at our 
door to report that a cat of his own and one of 
“Pat’s” had been stolen. This complaint was 
followed by others of similar nature. Investiga- 
tion proved that racketeering in cats was in full 
swing. Before long our agents found and took 
possession of five of these cats. One had escaped 
to an unknown fate. Three others at least had 
died, victims of starvation or wretched food. 
These racketeers have been warned by our society. 
If there are persons disposed to disregard this 
warning, we would draw their attention to a 
recent Massachusetts Supreme Court decision 
that: ““whoever without consent of the owner and 
with felonious intent takes any domesticated 
animal . . . shall be guilty of larceny” and such 
person be punished accordingly. 

A subsequent visit to the fish shanties revealed 
a model cat colony. Some twenty cats (the 
number appears to have been overstated), all in 
good condition, are valued both as pets and as 
destroyers of rats and mice which would otherwise 
abound. Kittens are drowned so soon after their 
birth that they have no idea what is happening. 
We would recommend that many an owner of 
female cats follow this method instead of waiting 
till long after kittens’ eyes are open before appeal- 
ing to us for aid. Kittens are not very old before 
they are capable of suffering. 

According to our experience, fewer cats have 
been abandoned this year than last. There are, 
however, sad cases. One December morning, 
following a bitter cold night, we were asked to call 
for a young cat, evidently a former pet, lying in 
the grass by the roadside. We found that it had 
been in the neighborhood several days but by 
the time our agent was notified a merciful death 
was the only kindness to bestow. Again we urge 
human beings to shelter such helpless creatures 
and notify us before too late. 

Because so many more persons care for dogs 
than for cats, most of our dog stories have happier 
endings. Jasper, a League dog, mysteriously lost 
for several months last winter, was returned to 
his owner and again guards the baby on his trips 
through town and elsewhere. Paddy, a wire- 
haired fox terrier, given up because his owner 
must be away all day, thus leaving the dog alone, 
is now in a happy home. The lives of Rex and 
Blackie, two of the dogs we placed, ended in 
tragedy. The former succumbed to poison of 
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unknown origin and the latter was struck by an 
automobile. While some accidents are inevitable, 
we must beg all persons who wish to take an animal 
into their homes first to consider conditions 
carefully. If a dog must be tied up all day he is 
not only miserable then, but when released is 
likely to rush headlong into the path of danger. 
Under some conditions, a person who denies him- 
self the comfort of owning a dog 1s more humane 
than if he owns one. 

Raising funds has been more than ever a 
problem this year. Many of our members and 
donors, however, still stand by. Last summer in 
several towns, loyal support was given by con- 
ducting our Annual “Tag Day,” while in other 
towns successful bridge parties were held. Har- 
wich headed the list by adding several hundred 
dollars to our treasury and Falmouth (Woods 
Hole), where one of our generous friends gave a 
benefit bridge, followed closely. We are urging 
that winter funds, even though small, be raised, 
for this is the season when horses—and there still 
are horses to consider—most need our care. 
Small expenditures for fodder at this time will 
keep a horse in good condition till he again is 
needed as a family breadwinner. 

To all persons who have helped us we again 
give thanks. With this help, and with confidence 
that more will come, we are enabled to carry on a 
vital work through the coming year. 

Marcarer Morse Corrin. 


e 


Our Christmas for Horses 
()« twenty-fifth year of feeding horses at 


Christmas time has passed, with its usual 

success. We fed more than 1,500 animals 
in the market districts of Boston, Chelsea and the 
South End, also where the poorer classes of horses 
are kept in Boston, Lynn, Chelsea, Cambridge, 
Somerville and other suburbs. Drivers were 
given hot coffee and doughnuts, as in the past, and 
in deserving cases we gave blankets to protect the 
animals from the cold of winter. Many owners 
had only old rugs, of no warmth, to cover their 
horses. One of the beneficiaries was Mr. Guptill, 
driver of Billy, the old horse we rescued two years 
ago from a cellar into which he had fallen through 
the flooring on a Sunday morning. We gave him 
a storm cover for Billy, to whom he is very kind, 
and in thanking us he said that probably it would 
last longer than Billy or himself. 

ARCHIBALD MacDona.p. 
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Martha’s Vineyard League in Its Home 


on September 1, 1933, the Animal Rescue 

League of Martha’s Vineyard dedicated its 
new and permanent home on the Vineyard Haven 
road, just outside Edgartown, beside Pennywise 
Path. This was the culmination of years of 
devoted effort by Miss Katharine M. Foote, who, 
as manager, will occupy the living quarters as a 
home. The League opened its fourth season 
on the island with Miss Foote in charge and Dr. 
Daniel F. Leach as veterinarian. Construction 
went on through the summer, with these two 
devoted workers maintaining themselves in hired 
quarters, but with the dedication of the building 
they occupied it permanently. 

About 100 residents and summer residents as- 
sembled for the dedicatory services, and the Bos- 
ton league was represented by President Robert 
F. Sellar, Mrs. Ruth Grattan (now Mrs. Sellar), 
and Edward Prescott, superintendent of the branch 
at Pine Ridge, Dedham, which also comprises the 
Home of Rest for Horses and the Cemetery for 
Small Animals. The building is only partly 
completed, as the kennels are not yet up, and a 
dramatic incident of the exercises was the pledge of 
Mrs. William M. Butler of Boston, in behalf of 
herself and other summer residents, that by next 
season funds which will enable their construction 
will be provided. As it stands, the building con- 
tains suitable living rooms and a large, light 
basement, which will be used temporarily for 
animals; and in the rear are an office for Miss 
Foote and a room fitted also for operations, which 
will be used for a clinic. Sixteen kennels for dogs 
and cats will be built; and there is already a 
bathtub for animals in the back yard, the first on 
the island. Part of the revenue of the League, it 
is hoped, will come from boarding animals, who 


r \HE dream of years became a reality when, 
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will have plenty of sun, air and runway space. 

In his speech Mr. Sellar paid high tribute to the 
devoted efforts of Miss Foote to protect the ani- 
mals of the island. Rev. Harry Butman of 
Edgartown, who also made the dedicatory prayer, 
emphasized the importance of the work. Mrs. 
William M. Butler read to the assemblage a 
complete history of the League, written by Miss 
Foote, which document, with other papers, was 
placed in a copper box and sealed with cement, by 
James H. Norton of Vineyard Haven, in a recep- 
tacle in the foundation of the. building. A pretty 
incident of this ceremony was the imprinting of the 
foot of Aye Sing (Suky), the tiny Pekinese of Mrs. 
Philip Saltonstall, in the soft mortar which en- 
shrined the box. Fittingly enough, one dog, a 
hound, lost and hungry and found in Oak Bluffs, 
wagged his tail ingratiatingly as the visitors 
inspected the building. 

No finer tribute to the enterprise and its sponsor 
could be quoted than that of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Advocate,which said editorially of the dedica- 
tion: “It is conventional to think of a rescuer of 
animals as a person with a kind heart, and as to 
Miss Foote’s heart there can be no doubt. But 
under her gentleness of manner and inside her kind 
heart there glows the zeal of a crusader and the 
determination of a soldier. She is the sort of a 
person who gets things done against any odds. 
And there was a realization of this through all the 
dedication ceremony. The outward form merely 
served to emphasize the unseen milestone in this 
remarkable woman's years of usefulness on 
Martha’s Vineyard.” And as Mrs. Butler also 
said: “Father Damien and Florence Nightingale 
are gone, but Katharine Foote is here.” 


In Praise of the League 
[K. E. Martin The Boston Herald] 


4 JHE average citizen contributes to worthy 


humane organizations during prosperous 
times without ever challenging the expendi- 
tures thereof, but after successive years of de- 
pressed budgets, he is more apt to question the 
merit of the case. That is but just, yet perhaps 
actual cases do not always come to his attention 
and for that reason I voluntarily write my expe- 
rience of today with the Animal Rescue League. 
The League is unaware of my existence and this 
offering is absolutely voluntary on my part. 
From early morning my attention was claimed 
by a shivering collie seeking protection from the 


cold by huddling on the sidewalk on City Hall 
Avenue. Friendly human overtures apparently 
terrified the already upset animal and occasionally 
he slunk away from an outstretched hand. My 
first thought was that his master was inside on 
business and would return shortly. As noon 
approached, however, the animal’s plight became 
more noticeable and he started running back and 
forth—quite without objective—and was by this 
time a thoroughly excited dog. 

I telephoned the league at Carver Street, 
explaining the situation, and was promised imme- 
diate attention. The ambulance arrived and 
after a bit of maneuvering, the unhappy pup was 
corralled and taken away. Hundreds of pass- 
ersby can attest to this incident if need be. 

It is to assure the people who contribute to such 
organizations that their donations are humanely 
expended that I ask for space in your column. 


The Pedler’s Horse 


(One of the gallant army that won a medal in the Work Horse 
Parade| 


He speaks to him as to a friend— 
And such he is, of course; 
More faithful friend he never had 
Than this old plodding horse, 
So sturdy, kind, so glad to pull 
His heavy daily load 
Up hill and down, o’er pavement smooth 
Or rough and rocky road. 


A loving pat, a kindly word, 
And ever thoughtful care,— 
No wonder that this pedler’s horse 
Wears such a happy air; 
Such pals are they, the man and beast, 
°Tis with content they go 
Along their way, through summer’s heat 
And winter’s ice and snow. 
LovuEiia C. PooLE 


“Life in a Filling Station” 


GAIN the General Court has before it the 
NX bill of the M.S. P. C. A. designed primarily 
to prohibit the exhibition of wild animals 

at filling stations, resorts and other places where 
their confinement is obviously a hardship upon 
them and they do not receive the expert treatment 
as to housing and feeding which is necessary to 
their health and comfort. It is very difficult to 
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frame a bill to cover this abuse of animals, but the 
following poem, entitled “Torture,” by Judith 
Kane in the December issue of Our Dumb 
Animals, gives a better idea of the outrage it 
seeks to abolish than many columns of explana- 
tion: 

A window-sill where the sun beats down, 

The hottest place for a coon in town; 

A honk, a sputter, a call for gas 

By men who point at me as they pass. 


A chain to keep me from running away 
Where fields are green and other coons play, 
Where nuts are sweet and fishing 1s good,— 
A coon can be himself in a wood. 


But here on a sill, a dog below 

To bark and growl and frighten me so, 
I sit all day in consternation,— 

This is life in a Filling Station. 


Chico: A Boston War Horse 
(Jiews proud equine veteran, is one of the 


few survivors of those countless hero horses 

which actually were engaged in the great 
World War overseas. Now thirty years of age, 
and nearly blind, Chico is still in active military 
service, being cared for daily by his true friend 
who cared for him throughout his entire military 
career; still does light duty, and, from his com- 
fortable box stall at the Commonwealth Armory, 
receives his many friends. A black horse, 15.2 
hands, 1050 lbs., half thoroughbred, foaled 1903, he 
came from the stables of Mrs. Larz Anderson, 
where he had been used as a saddle horse and 
jumper. 

In 1916 he entered military service, traveling 
from Boston to E] Paso, Texas, where for four 
months he marched at the head of the First 
Massachusetts Field Artillery. The Cavalry at 
Fort Bliss were rather contemptuous of the 
Artillery’s horsemanship. Chico and the colonel’s 
other horse, Don, happened one day to be present 
at one of the much vaunted controlled rides of the 
cavalry, which consisted of jumping off precipices, 
sliding down steep banks, ete. Chico and Don 
both finished noses to boot on either side of the 
cavalry leader. This was far from etiquette, 
with the rest of the cavalry not in sight, but it 
definitely ended the talk of the Artillery’s superior 
horses and horsemanship at Fort Bliss. 

Chico came back to Boston in October, 1916, 
and participated in the training period of his 
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regiment, which in August, 1917, became the 101st 
Field Artillery, and sailed for France in September. 

In February, 1918, the regiment entered the 
battle line on the Chemin des Dames near Soisson, 
and Chico on his tours of inspection and recon- 
naissance received personal attention from the 
enemy artillery on several occasions. A horse 
was much more vulnerable than a man to artillery 
fire; the projectiles were mostly high explosives 
which burst into many splinters. A man could 
throw himself flat, the splinters flying over him, 
but a horse was an exposed target at all times. 

In March Chico went with his regiment to 
Brienne le Chateau, thence to Toul, and to the 
sector assigned near St. Mihiel. He participated 
in the engagements at Apremont and Seichprey. 
In May a careless horseshoer caused him to go 
lame. This proved to be a most fortunate acci- 
dent, for while he was being cured back of the 
lines his stable at Bermecourt was bombarded and 
poor Don was killed. 

Back on duty, Chico, now the colonel’s only 
mount, did double duty. From the Marne he 
participated in the defensive and offensive battles 
about Chateau Thierry. He watched his division 
take Torey and Belleau, then the heights of 
Entrepilly. On the 21st of July valiant Chico 
led his artillery regiment across the Chateau 
Thierry, Soissons highway on the day following, 
and was under fire continuously until the enemy 
had been driven across the Vesle. 

Chico followed his master to new duties in the 
Au Verque Mountains, where the new command 
was training. This, the 167th Artillery Brigade, 
consisted of three regiments of Negro artillery. 
Chico, now deprived of the services of his loyal 
friend, Bill Myers, who had cared for him since 
the beginning of his service, was put in charge 
of Corporal Homer Heuston of Kentucky, a man 
born in the race horse district—an expert. The 
men of the brigade adopted Chico. He was at 
once the most privileged and pampered member of 
the brigade. 

Back in line early in October, Chico was fre- 
quently under heavy fire during reconnaissance of 
the front, and on one occasion only his speed and 
tractability saved his master and himself from 
being hit. But the war was ending. The enemy 
was not making things so interesting. Chico 
traveled many miles a day visiting batteries and 
command posts. Before many days came the 
11th of November, when Chico stood motionless 
on a hillside beside his master and listened to the 
roar of guns gradually die out into silence. 
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In December Chico was in Normandy with his 
brigade. On several occasions he took part in the 
chasse au cours of stags and boars in the great 
forests nearby. Due to red tape and quarantine 
regulation, it was not until August of 1919 that 
Chico came back to the States, and another six 
months before he could be brought back home to 
Boston under Bill Meyers’ excellent and loving care. 

Chico has a unique personality. Gentle and 
responsive, with five gaits and perfect response to 
rein or leg, he is an ideal saddle horse. His one 
pride is that he will not tolerate a curb bit. One 
is never needed, as a word is enough. He will 
“heel” like a dog if commanded to, or stand mo- 
tionless. Chico has a real personality. In service 
when two horses on the picket line would start 
fighting he would be placed between them and 
they would immediately quiet down. When 
Chico was being loaded for Bordeaux on the home- 
ward journey, a crowd of colored boys were look- 
ing on. One said to Corporal Heuston, ‘You 
take good care of that horse, corporal,” and 
Heuston said, “‘Me take care of him? Why, that 
hoss knows more than any five of you niggahs. 
He’s goin’ to take care of me.” 


When Skippy Came Home 
By Anna Guy Taylor 


i. \ ’ THAT yer bawling about?” asked Sid 
Jarvis when, after hunting for his friend, 
Dan Duncan, for at least a quarter of 
an hour, he found him back of the barn crying. 
Shedding tears being a state in which Dan was 
seldom seen, Sid edged closer, and whispered, 
“What's the matter? Been getting a licking?”’ 

“No, I ain’t been getting a licking, and I ain’t 
bawling neither,” answered Dan indignantly, dry- 
ing his eyes on his shirt sleeve. 

The two boys lived on adjoining farms and had 
been chums since they were five years old, their 
affection growing deeper as the years went by. 
On Dan’s tenth birthday, his dad gave him a 
present, which meant the best gift of his life. He 
had always wanted a dog of his very own and now 
he had it. Of course, he would let Sid love him 
too, but he must understand he, Dan Duncan, was 
his master. 

After careful consideration as to the choice of 
name, he decided to call him Skippy. “‘’Cause,”’ 
he explained to his friend, “I skipped so many 
birthdays before I got him.” 


At a loss to account for Dan’s weeping, Sid con- 
cluded if he didn’t want to tell him, it might be 
wise to change the subject. 

“Want to go for a swim?” he asked timidly. 

“No, I don’t want to go anywheres,” Dan 
answered emphatically. 

“Ah, come ahead,” urged Sid, adding, by way of 
temptation, “the water’s even warmer than it 
was yesterday.” 

“T tell you, No!” replied Dan in a tone which 
Sid knew meant his pal was through answering 
questions. 


SNOWBALL PLAYS HER NIGHTLY GAME OF CHECKERS WITH 
HAROLD J.GALAID. SHE IS TWO YEARS OLD, AND HAS SEVEN 
TOES ON EACH FOOT 


Then Sid thought by using the magnet nearest 
and dearest to him he might yet entice Dan to 
plunge into the swimming-pool and forget his 
trouble. 

“Whistle for Skippy. He’d like a swim, I bet 
yer. 

At the mention of Skippy, Dan could not con- 
trol his feelings another instant. 

“Skippy wouldn’t hear if I did whistle. 
gone.” 

“Gone!”’ echoed Sid. “‘Where?”’ 

Dan swallowed the lump that came in his throat 
and tried to tell what had happened. 

“Dad had to take one of the horses to the black- 
smith to be shod, and while he was gone, Jake, the 
new hired man, was terrible mad because Skippy 
was chasing chickens out of the vegetable garden, 
and said he know’d his boss wouldn’t keep a 
chicken-killer, and—and—”’- It was hard for Dan 
to tell any more. ‘A junk man happened to be 
driving along the road, Jake called to him and 
told him if he wanted Skippy he could have him if 
he would take him away.” 


He’s 
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“Chicken-killer,”’ exclaimed Sid, his eyes open- 
ing wide in astonishment. ‘Last time I was here 
Jake was sicking Skippy on the chickens ’cause 
they were eating the seeds he had _ planted. 
Maybe he doesn’t know that a good dog never for- 
gets what he has been taught to do.” Which, 
from the mouth of so young a boy, was a very 
true remark. 

“Never mind, Dan,” he added, “nobody can do 
a mean trick like that without getting something 
he don’t like, hisself. Don’t ery; Skippy’ll come 
back. He couldn’t be happy any place, unless 
you were there.” Sid was going to say “‘we,” but 
thought this was a case where two were company 
and three would be a crowd. 

When Dan’s father was told what Jake had 
done, he threatened to discharge him, and was so 
sorry for Dan he offered to buy him another dog. 

“T don’t want another dog, Dad; I only want 
Skippy to come home,” said Dan. 

Jake hung his head and begged to be forgiven, 
promising never again to give away “nothing” 
that did not belong to him. 


One day, after Skippy had been gone a week, 
Sid’s sister ran into the Duncan’s kitchen without 
even knocking at the door. “Oh, Mrs. Duncan, 
please come to our house. My mother’s awful 
sick.”’ 

Arming herself with remedies which she kept in 
the pantry closet, Mrs. Duncan threw a shawl 
across her shoulders and hurried to the Jarvis 
farm, entirely forgetting the boiling lard in which 
she was frying doughnuts for supper. She was 
gone along time. No one being there to close the 
draughts, the top of the stove grew hotter and 
hotter. 

Innocently, the pot of lard boiled and bubbled 
until it splashed most of its contents over the 
stove and floor. Instantly smoke filled the room, 
threatening to destroy the house that Dan’s 
parents had struggled for years to pay for. 


It was a long tramp from the Junk Man’s 
shanty, but Skippy, who had youth and four 
strong legs, did not care a rap about the distance. 
He wanted to be with Dan, whom he knew would 
be as glad to have him come home as he would be 
to get there. 

Choosing a good opportunity to make a get- 
away, he kept steadily on, stopping only once to 
quench his thirst at the village horse trough, until, 
when he turned in at the Duncan’s gate, it was a 
tired, hungry dog that went around to the kitchen 
in search of his master. 


Through the screen door he could smell smoke 
and hear the crackling and hissing of the burning 
wood. 

Where had everybody gone? 
be done. 

With the nearest thing to speech he possessed, 
Skippy tossed back his head, opened his mouth 
and howled. Howled so loud and persistently, 
Mr. Duncan, Dan, Sid and Jake ran to see what 
the fuss was about. With the help of numerous 
buckets of water the fire was extinguished, with- 
out serious damage. 

“Who gave the alarm?” inquired Dan’s mother, 
who came panting to the scene, after the danger 
was over. 

“Skippy, when he came home,” answered Dan, 
prouder than ever of his dog. “Please, Dad,’’ he 
pleaded, “let him stay.” 

“This is his home, son, for the rest of his life,” 
said his father. “‘He has proved that dogs have 
more gratitude and sense than some human be- 
ings.” 

“You've said a mouthful,” thought Sid, hesitat- 
ing to say it, because he had been told to be re- 
spectful to older people. 

“T often wonder,” said Dan, the next day, when 
he, Sid and Skippy, trudged down the road to the 
swimming pool, “why God didn’t make dogs so 
they could talk.” 


Something must 


BABY BRIGHAM WHO WAS RESTORED TO PERFECT HEALTH BY 
THE EXTRACTION OF TWENTY-TWO TEETH 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


Don't fail to prepare for Be Kind to Animals 
Week, which will be celebrated April 16-21, 
with Humane Sunday April 15. The cause 


of Humane Education is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and this anniversary affords a fine 
opportunity for emphasizing its social and 
economic importance. 
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Letters from Our Friends 


E WISH we had space to publish many 

\ \ more friendly letters than we do, but we 
are compelled to leave out a lot of things 

every issue, including many pretty stories and 


poems for which we hope to find room sometime. 
Meantime: 


FROM LITTLE JOAN 


Have you a little black cocker spaniel because I would 
like a little puppy very much. If you have one will you 
please write to me. I am seven years old and I think 
that I can take care of adog. How much would you ask 
for one? I have saved up a dollar and fifteen cents for 
it. How much more will I have to save? 

I will take good care of it and give it a good home. 
I have earned this money by selling dates, for which I 
get two cents a box. My name is Joan Hill, 11 West 
Chestnut St., Campello, Mass. Yours Truly, 

JOAN. 


FRANK SURE LOVES HIS DOG 


I sure do love my dog. My brother, Minot Browne, 
bought him for me. He is kind and gentle with every 
one. 


Cohasset, Mass. Frank W. Browne. 


SHE IS STUDYING ABOUT ANIMALS 


I am not old enough to pay checks. I am only 8-'% 
years old. I enjoy Our Fourroorep Frienps. I am 
studying about animals. I like them. I am sending 
you ten cents. From your friend, 


Waban, Mass. Guorta WELLS. 


SHE IS EIGHTY-TWO YEARS YOUNG 


I am still living, although still in bed most of the time 
and nearly blind, but memory tells me that it is nearly 
time for the A. R. L. Fair and I want to send my bit to 
help. I cannot forget my pets. Am eighty-two years 
old or young, if you will, and shall hope to always 
remember. I wish you could come out to this beautiful 
home where I am now located. It is one minute’s walk 
from Scituate Station, on O. C. R. R., one-half mile from 
the dear old ocean. A member of the League has a 
room adjoining mine so we talk about the League, etc. 

Mrs. Grorce F. WELLINGTON. 

Scituate, Mass., Box 809. 


FROM PHYLLIS AND PALMER 


If you have any healthy, plump little male kitties, will 
you please give one to my brother and myself. We 
have a nice large back yard in which he can play. We 
know kitties cannot be handled. We have certain 
dishes for the kitty to eat in. 

Roxbury, Mass. PuHyLiis AND PALMER GRAVELLE. 


High Lights from Our Dog Letters 
Pinas 5 who have the notion that we do not 


find homes for animals have only to read 

the letters which come to us every year 
to find proof that we do. These we publish 
are only a few; and some readers who have lost 
dogs may learn through these letters, although 
they may not know it, that their pets are still in 
good hands and being cared for tenderly. Some- 
times we receive letters from the animal himself, 
as, for example, Tylo Tyl Abbott, an Irish 
Terrier, writes us from Worcester: 


I want to write you a long letter all about how happy 
my mistress and I are together, but she may go away 
soon, so hasn’t time just now to take a long dictation. 
Mistress looks after my diet carefully, but I am growing 
fat, and longer too, in this sunshine and lovely air. I 
have a beautiful meadow, fields and woods next door, 
where I roam unafraid of autos and chase squirrels, 
pheasants and cats (“‘Alas,” my mistress says about the 
cats—why?) when I see any. I am learning to mind 
better every day—lI didn’t know how at first. I con- 
sider it my duty to guard our premises carefully, and 
bark at everyone who goes by. But slowly I am 
learning that that isn’t necessary in this friendly 
neighborhood. Mistress says she wouldn’t part with 
me for any sum and I mean to please her. We do not 
forget the little dogs at the League and want them all to 
have such a happy time as we do. We are going to 
send them a small remembrance bye and bye, to cheer 
them up. We wanted to send them some ice cream for 
the Fourth, but couldn’t manage it—perhaps they 
could not have it anyway. 

P.S. I am named for the faithful dog in Maeter- 
linck’s “‘ Bluebird,” so you see mistress expects a lot of 
me. 

P.P.S. Iam quite admired for my orange-tan color. 

P. P. P.S. Love to all the dogs—but no cats. 

P.P.P.P.S. Have just had a delicious bone and am 
feeling fine—so peaceful this cool weather. 

P. P.P. P. P.S. Am I satisfactory and contented? 
I’m a Wow! Wow! Wow! 


TURNED OUT A FINE ANIMAL 


Replying to your inquiry regarding the Police dog 
Rajah—your number 5847—this dog has turned out 
to be a very fine animal. He is very affectionate, has 
good disposition, and plays beautifully with our four- 
year-old boy. We are now much attached to him, and 
I believe he is as happy with us as could be possible. 

U.S. Navy Yard, Boston. S. R. Wurre, JR. 


SUCH A LOVABLE COMPANION! 


We are deeply indebted to the League for Molly, and 
if Molly could write I know that she would tell you that 
she is delighted with her home with us. She is well 
bred, lovable and makes herself one of the family. 
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She has the run of the house and I think it would take 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s men to get her 
away from our house. Please accept our heartfelt 
thanks for furnishing us with so lovable a companion. 
Braintree, Mass. FrepERticK H. BRANDENBURG. 


GRANDEST THING EVER WAS 


In answer to your card regarding dog 4964, will say 
that he is just the grandest thing ever was, and we are 
crazy about him. We wash and comb him twice a 
week. He looks beautiful, he is so fluffy. My children 
enjoy taking him out for a walk. We would not part 
with him for the world. We call him Prince. 

Roxbury, Mass. Veronica M. Tarpry. 


ON HIS OWN BLANKET AND PILLOW 


Regarding the little dog we took from you, I am glad 
to say he is very satisfactory, in fact one of the best 
dogs we ever took from the League. He adapted 
himself very quickly to his new home, and within a few 
days would follow us without a leash. He sleeps 
quietly on the foot of my bed every night on his own 
little blanket and pillow. He is very affectionate and 
we are delighted with him and I am sure he is very 
happy and contented. 

Cambridge, Mass. Lyman S. Hapaoop. 


PLAYS BALL AND LOVES CHILDREN 


I am sending a small donation of $2.00 with a good 
heart. If fishing was as it should be I'd send more. 
Now I must tell you a little about my adopted ward. 
First, we love him so much that no money could buy 
him. He is so cute. I am sincere when I tell you he 
can all but talk. He has a tennis ball and does he like 
to play ball? And he coaxes everyone to play ball with 
him by offering first one little paw then the other to 
shake hands. He is very fond of small children, 
especially little boys, and if a child has a little cart 
dragging along, that little dog goes frantic to get to the 
child and kisses him all over. We think that perhaps 
a small boy at one time had him. Well, so much for 
little Jerry. I hope your Fair will be a great success. 
Wishing you all good luck in your noble work, I will 
always be willing to lend you a helping hand. 

Gloucester, Mass. Mrs. J. N. 


IS THE PET OF THE TOWN 


The dog I got from you is getting along fine. He is 
very satisfactory and has become the pet of the town. 
I am very much satisfied and wish to thank you. 

Lynn, Mass. Epwarp JARVIN. 


SIMPLY WONDERFUL WITH CHILDREN 


Dog 6232 has proved most satisfactory in every way. 
He is a splendid watch dog, simply wonderful with our 
two children, a girl four years old and a boy two. He 
is their constant companion, gentle, affectionate, and 
playful with them. He is obedient and very intelli- 


gent. He is happy and contented with us and has been 
so from the beginning. We cannot praise him too 
highly. We are grateful to you for him. 


Mrs. E. L. WituraMs. 


South Weymouth, Mass. 


DOG 4846 IS HAPPILY SITUATED 


You are so interested in making sure that your 
animals are given good homes that I thought you might 
like the enclosed bit of proof that dog 4846 is happily 
situated. 


Andover, Mass. WILLARD ALLPHIN. 


NOT FOR SALE AT ANY PRICE 


Replying to your inquiry, dog 4807, now named 
Chummy, has given perfect satisfaction, and I believe 
he is a contented and satisfied dog. He has a whole 
mountain to roam over and a lake to swim in and a 
kitten for a playmate. His disposition is as nearly 
perfect as a dog’s could be and he is ready to romp 
and play with the children at any time. In fact, we 
all care so much for him that he is not for sale at any 
price. 


Canaan, N. H. ALLEN T. NYE. 


AS A PET HE IS PERFECT 


I want to express the pleasure that has been ours in 
the possession of the little spaniel, No. 2336, which I 
took from the League last March. Apparently he will 
be no watch dog, but as a pet he is perfect, always 
showing the happiest, friendliest disposition. My 
mother and I find him a great deal of company and he is 
a general favorite, with good looks thrown in too. I 
am a great admirer of the League and its noble work. 
With every good wish for years of continued service. 

Cambridge, Mass. S. IRENE ASHMAN. 
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PET OF THREE HOUSEHOLDS 


Regarding dog 6517, which I took out August 3—the 
dog is very much at home and has become the pet of 
three households. Two of our neighbors are very fond 
of him, as well as ourselves, so he is well taken care of. 
He has a splendid disposition and is all that could be 
desired. 


Marblehead, Mass. A. W. MILLEISEN. 


CHILDREN AND GOATS FOR COMPANY 


The dog we got from you is very happy and con- 
tented. He has five children and two goats for com- 
pany at our summer home, and enjoys them all. He is 
very difficult to train in obedience, but we hope he will 
learn to come when he is called, as he grows older. We 
are all very fond of him and are doing our best not to 
spoil him too much with constant attention. 

Nonquit, Mass. Rutu W. Buck LANE... 


THIS DOG IS A NIGHT OWL 


In reply to your query if the Beagle hound I received 
from you is satisfactory and contented, I must answer 
that it is hard to tell which is the greater, his content- 
ment or our satisfaction. His outstanding particulars 
are that he dozes a good part of the day and chases 
rabbits a good part of the night. 


Bluehill Falls, Me. NATHANIEL GROBY. 


The attached snapshot is of Silver, a German Police dog 
living in. Nebraska which Dr. Young treated by mail. This 
dog was in a deplorable condition at the time his mistress 
wrote, but has made a complete recovery. 


Contented Cats in Pleasant Homes 
\ ATURALLY, we give out fewer cats than 


dogs, because the local supply of felines 
never seems to give out, nevertheless 
hundreds of League cats and kittens are pleasantly 
placed, and we always check up to learn how they 
are getting along. Here are some of the reports: 


NOW HAVE A PERPETUAL CIRCUS 


Puck, as we have called the kitten because he is so 
spirited, playful and occasionally mischievous, is the 
joy of our lives. His antics are a perpetual source of 
riotous merriment, and his nature very affectionate. 
We were given another kitten, a tiger gray, a month 
old, whom we have named Peter Pan. The two are 
great pals and play with each other every wakeful 
minute. In fact, I had occasion to remark after Peter 
Pan had been with us a few hours, “ Well, if we had a 
circus before, we now have a two-ringed circus.” 

Boston, Mass. Maurice R. WHEELER. 


DON T BOTHER HIM IN HOT WEATHER 


Blackie, our pet that we took 5-31-33, is happy, and 
this is a mild way to put it. You can imagine with 
eight children and myself, who are all fond of animals, 
that he is getting plenty of attention. The past few 
days being very hot we have kept him quiet and he rests 
in the shade of an apple tree. We have taught our 
little ones that he does not care to be bothered during 
warm weather. 


Wollaston, Mass. Harrier B. Witcox. 


AN ADORABLE PET 


In answer to your card concerning the kitten I took 
from your place, he is about the finest kitty I could ever 
have found anywhere, and is well and so happy, and 
deeply attached to us. I certainly appreciate being 
able to secure such an adorable pet from you. 

Lynn, Mass. Epiru T. GREENWOOD. 


NEVER LOOKS AT CANARIES 


My husband and I both love the cat we got from you. 
He is a lovely pet, so gentle and kind. I have chickens 
and canary birds and he never even gives them a look. 
I wish every animal could have a good home and kind 
treatment. 


Medford, Mass. Mrs. GERTRUDE Brown. 


HE IS A WONDERFUL CAT 


Our cat is well and very contented and so happy. 
We are very fond of him and think he is a wonderful 
cat. Nothing would induce us to part with him. 
Thank you for furnishing us with such a nice cat. 

Everett, Mass. Exua M. SPELLER. 
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MORE THAN SATISFACTORY 


Our cat is more than satisfactory and if his friendli- 
ness and sleek coat and proud whiskers and continual 
purrs and his conversational little “‘yips” are any 
indication, he is completely contented. He has grown 
a handsome ruff, and is tremendously friendly. He has 
a coat like sealskin and he is going to be a handsome 
cat. He seems really more like a dog than a cat, comes 
to a whistle, knows his name, and actually plays hide 
and seek with my little girl. In fact he is an excep- 
tionally fine kitten and we feel that we are in luck and 
that he is too! The mice, that were a little trouble- 
some, have all disappeared. This must be due to the 
mice’s cleverness for I think Chris is too busy leading a 
luxurious life to bother with a mere mouse. 

Brookline, Mass. GERTRUDE TINGLEY. 


FROM THE CAT TO DR. YOUNG 
I was 13 years 


I have enjoyed good health nearly all 
I had a slight illness in 


I feel that I owe you a testimonial. 
old last spring. 
my life and been very happy. 


September for which you kindly sent me some medicine. 
Since taking your remedy I have caught four mice. 
The record for the previous 13 years was a grand total of 
three. Now ain’t that sumpin? Always your friend 
Brunswick, Me. GERRY. 


THIS CAT INVITES CALLERS 


I was pleased to receive your card in regard to my cat. 
He is perfectly lovely and he is the nicest cat I have 
ever owned. He is just beautiful and is so clean and 
gentle. I live with my sister and she has two little 
girls, three and five, and they are very fond of him. He 
enjoys them very much and never scratches or shows a 
mean disposition. They give him rides in their doll 
carriages and he thrives on their attention. We all 
would be brokenhearted if anything happened to him. 
If you are ever out in Needham, be sure and drop in and 
see him. 


Needham, Mass. Sytvia WILSON. 


HE GOT A BALL OF SOFT FUR 


Your card of inquiry concerning the kitten we took 
from the League should have been acknowledged 


sooner. The kitten made itself at home at once and 
let our Chow dog understand that it was a member of 
the family, too. We went to the city with hearts set on 
a white Angora with blue eyes, that is, my little boy’s 
heart was set on such a kitten. What he really wanted 
was a ball of soft fur,-or he could never have seen 
beauty in the waif which we carried home! But the 
kitten is really very satisfactory and so playful that we 
all are fond of it. 


Hingham, Mass. Mary M. Srarr. 


Larger Quarters Needed 

N OUR October number, attention was di- 
| rected to the need for a larger, well planned, 

more fully equipped headquarters building—a 
building to be dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Huntington Smith. Our whole general 
program would be benefited by such an acquisition, 
but there are three specific activities absolutely 
suffering because of cramped quarters. 


OUR CLINIC 


You have read elsewhere in this issue that 
upwards of fifty cases are many times treated 
daily, not to mention fifteen to twenty given relief 
over the telephone during a like period. Many of 
the former are major operations requiring a full 
hour or more. Better reception facilities for those 
forced. to wait with a restless suffering animal are 
imperative. 

HUMANE EDUCATION 

Our plans for preventing mistreatment of 
animals through the awakening of the conscious- 
ness of children of school age to present day major 
cruelties, include bringing them to the League for 
lectures and instruction and first hand contacts 
with all we are doing. Where we now have classes 
of ten we could and would have one hundred if 
quarters were available. This activity alone would 
gustify a Huntington Smiths Memorial Building. 


HORSES 


Our present establishment provides for housing 
small animals, but we have no room for a horse 
except at Dedham. Horses brought for treatment 
are attended to in the rear garage where our doc- 
tors compete with ambulances, oil cans, cat boxes 
and other equipment for space in which to work. 
Where we now minister to one horse we could 
count them by the score had we proper facilities as 
suggested in Dr. Young’s report. 

Many have already indicated interest in such a 
building. A nucleus of $25,000 has been established 
for this project. We would like to hear from more of 
our friends—speedily. 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your Treasurer submits herewith his report showing the income and expenditures of the LeacuE 
for the year ended January 31, 1933, which are summarized as follows: 

Mom Denciine fOr. seneral FUIposes ba) sees) rouse a feo eo cee 8s fe Sere fee ss 8 oe , $85,230.85 

Net Income Available for General Purposes . . «© «© 6 6 6 © © © ew ew ew ew ew wl we) (58,628.80 


SePCOHY CBF MEG Ee. ae SMire eM ts hs ogee Es. Se ee Me "eh os) BR ee se es $26,602.05 


The accounts for the year have been audited by Messrs. Scovell, Wellington & Company, whose 
certificate follows this report. 
BENTLEY W. WarRREN, Jr., Treasurer. 


Statement of Income and Expenses for General Purposes 
for the Year Ended January 31, 1933 


INCOME 
Memberships: 
RS ESE a eee as $300 
iNevene 5 5 2 4D 9 ae RR he a a eee | ee ee a ee A 2,324 
en i aR We. en Oi) ies bey Ee ee ee ok Oe We Mee a 1,025 
Rte EA ie hi. 5 ah anne bre le es Yale Ze 41.50 
SS $3,690.50 
Donations for General Purposes and Receipts for Rescuing Animals. . . . . . . . . 2. ee 13,920.52 
Annual Fair, less Expenses... Se aan a thine A ils SRS Prenat einen lier aed 3,585 . 86 
Interest and Dividends on General Investments. er er Ot ae, a, nn are a 32,428.89 
Rentals and Miscellaneous Income, less Taxes and Expenses . ee, te Ge ee Ce Cr eet Om ey OME 5,004.03 
Net Income Available for General Purposes _. tN cok atne ae ‘sig tine iy ise ROO Uae 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from General Fund . . . . . 2 1... 26,602.05 
$85,230 . 85 
EXPENSES 
ee ieee fn, ay ee ee TB ee OT MEE coe gk oS gt oa he ee ge POD, 426-83 
Extra Labor. . OCs EP CR ERE hoe rete eee: 1,053 .62 
Our Fourroorep Frrenps and Humane Education, Expenses lest [HOOmeaae wes ye eS ars ae 906 .37 
ismancielvecetvingi>tations;."xpenses less Income @, “Hy yeeeoee Wea Gen eck os ke ts 6,915.80 
piouoracollection pervice,,bxpensesiiess' Income 4; 8 04 5 = ses os bes 4 ww ee ee 1,701.61 
Provisions. mt tee teed Le a ee! me se 8 rath pi ses as 1,666.73 
Sawdust, nia romend Dicintectints mane net ee ue eel om, le ee he 240.78 
ConA Se we Be SN ee de a a er 56.85 
Light and Tes | ta SO denen Bip Soe a een ee ee, rs 731.14 
Fuel Oil... ees ey eee ee he OR. ee ok, oe aes Ba Bd 1,285.52 
Repairs, Water and Insurance. . le Bi Mist (Citi oe 43) eld) 2: eee ee eee eres 3,265 .45 
Advertising, Printing, pees and Office Supplies Selectets pone Tc Secs ace eee ee ee i ee 1,998 .39 
Telephone... Fee Ue C8 og on” ee we me, EN Bay 1,348 25 
Miscellaneous Expenses rh ee Re a ce at As ay ORT CR cee TP aes 4,633 .53 
LGtalxpenses amen ee Oe eR Se ee Pe OS eed cas Buea’ ost Eee Bo os tse> = «080,280.86 


“We have made an examination of the accounts and financial records of the ANIMAL Rescurn LEAGUE 
of Boston for the year ended January 31, 1933. The cash and securities called for by the books were 
found to be on hand; the foregoing statements and summaries are in accordance with the books and, in 
our opinion, fairly set forth the financial condition of the Leagun as at January 31, 1933, and the results 
of its operations for the year ended at that date. 

ScovELL, WELLINGTON & ComPANY.” 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


To the Animat Rescun Leaaus of po ee gata is I EWve, devise and bequeath the sum of.. 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No.. CEE OS AE Oe GALE OE Ae 
Street, in the city (or town) of.. : 


IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IF OUR FRIENDS WOULD PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


FOR JANUARY, 1934 Pa) 


* 
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RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Printers of Magazines, Books, Catalogs and 
General Commercial Printing 


+ 


IN BOSTON: EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 


* 


Compliments of 


Arthur EH Ballard wie 


OIL BURNERS AND FUEL OIL 
FOR ALL TYPES OF HOMES 
AND RESIDENCES 


Coukees 


535 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


M. T. BIRD & COMPANY 


1286 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE 


is a handy Shop at which to order your 


FINE STATIONERY, CALLING CARDS, 
GIFTS, and BRIDGE ACCESSORIES 
— Branch of 5 West Street, Boston — 


“Office Stationery and Business Cards a specialty’’ 


For the tired man or woman nothing relaxes and refreshes like scientific massage 


ANN PAGE GRIFFIN 


Scientific Massage Treatment 
Shampoo Scalp and Face Wave 


Little Building, 80 Boylston Street, Boston Room 417, Tel. Hancock 6528 


WE MAKE QUICK, FREE DELIVERY BY PARCEL POST, EXPRESS 
OR MESSENGER OF ALL ORDERS OF THREE POUNDS OR MORE 


We recommend our 


PHOENIX BLEND COFFEE at 35 cents 
and FORMOSA TEA at 70 cents 


PHOENIX COFFEE MILLS 
62-64 CORNHILL Telephone, Lafayette 3384 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


M. P. WHITE CO. 


67 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wholesale and Retail Hardware + Fine Cutlery + Builders’ 
Hardware + Machinists’ Tools + Paints and Varnishes 
Brushes and Supplies + Electrical Appliances and Fixtures 


FOR JANUARY, 1934 7s 


PETER SPAANS 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
RET © UGH ENG 
DEUS le heA Ts LNG 
Hi gAgie bes aN 
LINE and WOOD 
EeN: GRZASVe tl NeG 


XO 


Telephone Needham 1021 J 


NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


COAST FISHING CO. 
Wilmington, California 
A Fish and Cereal Ration 
‘Balto’? Dog and Cat Food 


Diet of the World’s Healthiest Dogs 


You relish a good meal, so does your dog or cat 


New England Brokers, Arthur L. Johnson Co. 


of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 


on the 
Worcester Highway 
at 
Framingham Centre 


A CHARMING PLACE TO DINE 
RESTAURANT — Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


OFFICE AND COMMISSARY 
110 NORWAY STREET «>» BOSTON 
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**Meet me at the Motor Mart’’ 


Motor Mart 
Garage Company 


PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 
Opposite Hotel Statler 


Park in a large, modern, 
conveniently situated ga- 
rage at reasonable rates by 
either 


DAY, NIGHT, WEEK OR MONTH 


“Good-bye Flat Tires” 


GOODRICH -, 


SEAL-O-MATIC 
SAFETY TUBES 


GOODRICH TIRE SERVICE G@: 
96 BROADWAY (off Park Square) 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Tel. HAN. 5760-5761 


THERAPOGEN 


for Protection against infections and 
PIXATERPA for Mange 


are favored by Humane Societies everywhere 


Your Veterinarian can supply you, or 
write for literature to 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
213 S. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


| G O , bd G Why not let us cleanse 


Estimates Cheerfully Given e 


and repair your rugs oe ADAMS & SWETT ee 


SOUTH? while you are gone? 
@ WE WILL RETURN THEM LIKE NEW HIGHLANDS 4100 


130 KEMBLE STREET 


Telephones: Lafayette 6430-1-2 
HOUGHTON GORNEY 
BE OWE Res E©:P 


At the Park Street Church, Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYING OF ALL KINDS 
Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes, Cabinets, etc. 
HIGHEST GRADE WORK REASONABLE PRICES 


SOLATIA M. TAYLOR CO. 
56 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 
REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone, Hancock 6275 — Night or Sunday Calls 
B.T.Cvancy, Tel.Granite9628W W.P.FITZGERALD, Tel. Granite 2340M 


Your FIRST NATIONAL STORE Is Headquarters for 
Finest Quality Pet Foods at Reasonable Prices 


DOGGIE DINNER 
MAN-KIND DOG FOOD 
OLD TRUSTY CLIMAX 
KEN-L-RATION 

CALO DOG FOOD 


Old Trust 


MADE BY A COMPANY COMPOSED ALMOST ENTIRELY OF 
PRACTICAL DOG MEN, AND FIT FOR “MAN'S BEST FRIEND” 


Old Trusty Dog Food Co. 


FOR JANUARY, 1934 


ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


From a Friend 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 Tel. Malden 1187 


pocs C. H. LUDLAM & CO. cats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, Talking Par- 
rots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat Collars and Supplies. All kinds 
of Pet Stock. Birds taken to board. 


69 Bromfield St. and 20 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., and 176 Pleasant St., Malden, Mass. 
Cc. H. LUDLAM PROPRIETORS L. H. LUDLAM 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 


JAMES GALLAHUE 


351 Tremont Street, Boston Groceries and Provisions 


FRESH EGGS A SPECIALTY 


Beer, LAMB and POULTRY 


BOVEX 

KIT-E-RATION 

OLD TRUSTY PUPPY CAKES 
ALL TERRIER DOG FOOD 
CALO CAT FOOD 


OUR FOODS ARE USED IN MANY 
OPE e eit A DUN GIKENINGaisS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


WRITE TO US FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
AND SAMPLE 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 


Needham Heights | Massachusetts 
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Compliments of 


Wholesale Distributors of 
HIGH GRADE FUEL OIL 


for Domestic Consumption in Homes 


ALSO 


GASOLINE, KEROSENE and 
100% Pennsylvania Lubricating 
OIL and GREASES 
Quality Always 


AMERICAN MADE PRODUCTS 


FILLING STATIONS 
965 Massachusetts Avenue BOSTON 


K treet 
Wa aria Stree MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE: 965 Massachusetts Ave. Telephone, Garrison 7500 


UNITED OIL COMPANY 


KEEPING HIM WELL 
Is YOUR Job 


[i is important to watch his diet. 

No one knows that better than 

you. Milk-Bone has been used for 
years by success- 
ful breeders. They 
find it a depend- 
able food, full of 
the vital food ele- 
ments he needs, 
including clean 
beef meat. It will 
keep him healthy, 
regular, in splen- 
did condition. 
May we send you 
free samples? 

Milk-Bone Bakery 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 W. 14th St., New York City 
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DOG FOODS 


| The Kennel Food Supply Co. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Established 1904 


Send postal card giving the breed 
and number of dogs you are feed- 
ing and you will receive FREE 
SAMPLES sufficient for trial feed- 
ing, also FREE BOOKLET “How 
to Feed the Dog.”’ 


Let your dogs prove our slogan 


“THE FOOD WILL TELL” 


Tel. HIGH 1852 


CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


SALES SERVICE 


Reardon & Woodward 


INCORPORATED 


1890 Columbus Avenue, Roxbury 


BRANCH SALES ROOM 
579 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 


A Complete Stock of Used Cars 
ALL MAKES 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY =" COURTESY = SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


F. L. COBURN CO. 


THE PRINT SHOP 
OF QUALITY 


145 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Hancock 5875 


‘one NOW . ALWAYS 
il The Home of 
Clever Joker Novelties 
Select Party Favors 
Displayed - Demonstrated. 
mj Here your Party a Mirthday, 
For Home, School, Birthday 
ya Every Kind Here You'll Find 
eS} Our Line is so Complete 
Makes Your Visita Treat, U 


———+ SPECIALTIES for all HOLIDAYS —_— 


-BRoMFIELDST. BosTon. Wis 


REFINING 
COMPANY 


FOR JANUARY, 1934 


Insurance Advisers Since 1876 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


om 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


S, S, 1HleNGe (CO) 


Headquarters for Dog Foods 


SPEAK - FOR -IT 
A Real Dog Food 


Telephone HANcock 7041 


DOVER HARDWARE CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Electrical, Plumbing and Painters’ Supplies 
Builders’ Hardware 


82 Dover St. (Near L Station) Boston, Mass. 


=» Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


peers IN PROVISIONS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


23 Eliot Street, Boston Branch Store at Nahant 


BS, 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


RALPH L. POLLARD 
Prescription Optician 
97 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


BOSTON 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


INVALID AND SICKROOM SUPPLIES 
Wheelchairs — Hospital Beds to Rent 


Trusses, Belts, Elastic Hosiery, Hearing Aids, Crutches, Commodes, 
Ultra Violet Lamps 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


851 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


KIFF-HASTINGS = COI/FFEURS 


143 NEWBURY STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH STREET 
PERMANENT WAVING 


Haircutting, Finger and Marcel Waving Established Thirty-Two Years 
Phone KENmore 1294 


PASM cee slo tice Le Osneleon 


1348 BEACON STREET 
COOLIDGE CORNER, BROOKLINE 


Telephone: Longwood 8636 Formerly at Copley Square 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


JOHN F. SHINE 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


HAY AND GRAIN “\icreept” 
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Telephone, Kenmore 6195 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


FRANK H. POWERS 
COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS AND 
BUILDERS 


39 Stanhope Street 


Boston 
& 


Alterations and Repairs 
a Specialty 
FORMERLY AT 75 CHESTNUT STREET 


Estimates Furnished 


FEED— 


BRIGHTON MEAT SCRAP 
BRIGHTON FEEDING BONE 


BOSTON PURE COD 
AND HADDOCK MEAL 


for better results 


Manufactured by 
NEW ENGLAND 
RENDERING CO. 


Brighton, Massachusetts 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Pure Vermont Maple Products and Candies 
Special Introductory Package containing: 
thai: ae Msi shag “ 

1—} . Box Maple Sugar Cakes A 
it lb. Box Maple Assorted Candies $ 1.00 Postpaid 
Write for complete price list 
ELISABETH CHASE LYNDON, VERMONT 


NEW ENGLAND X-RAY CORPORATION 
Distributors of 
STANDARD X-RAY COMPANY PRODUCTS 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DOG COLLARS bought of us marked FREE 


Kennel Signs, Dog Tags, Rubber and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Badges, 
Burning Brands, Door Plates, Engraving, Enamel Signs, etc. 


ALLEN BROS., CORP. 


CAPitol 2132 17 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Compliments of 


Old Mother Hubbard Dog Food 
Company 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


PLUMBING AND 
SANITARY DRAINAGE 


11 Eastern Avenue, opposite Railroad Station, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Construction and Repairs Fixtures and Appliances 


HOWARD C. SPIERS 
AGENT FOR EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


21 County Street, Dedham, Mass. Telephone 274 


McKINNEY BROS. 
BRIGHTON SALE and EXCHANGE STABLE 


DRAFT, BUSINESS, FAMILY AND SADDLE HORSES 
Auction Sales Every Wednesday 
421 Market Street, Brighton, Mass. Telephone, Brighton 0052-1211 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


10-11 Harvard Square 170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BROOKLINE BOSTON 
Telephone, Regent 2040 Telephone, Kenmore 4500 


FOR JANUARY, 1934 
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Local and Suburban 


‘Private, 
VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL 


ANIMALS 
of all kinds treated 


DOGS 


PLUCKED 
CLIPPED 


BATHED 
BOARDED 


“Let us take care of your pets” 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 Village Street, Boston 
Telephone: Hancock 7760 
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4A PROPER FOOD 
for EVERY SIZE and BREED 


From puppyhood to maturity, any breed of dog can 
be raised successfully on SPRATT’S. For every age 
and every size there is a proper SPRATT’S food, 
representing years of careful study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by indis- 
criminate feeding. Your grocer or pet shop can 
supply the particular SPRATT’S food that is best 
for them, or get it for you very easily. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods have been used successfully 
throughout the world for 
three quarters of a century. 
They have proved their worth 
— accept no substitutes for 
them! 


Write for Spratt’s interesting illustrated book on 

dogs. It contains valuable hints on care and feed- 

ing, and tells how to recognize and treat the 
commoner dog ailments. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ld. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO GAT: 


To be convinced 
send 75 cents to- 
day fora 5-pound NS 
bag that will be “THAT DOG YOU LOVE SHOULD HAVE His ments Re 
. OF TEMPTING FOOD, THAT MAKES HIM FEEL ed i: n 
mailed you post 0 ge 
paid. ae 


Here is our guar- 
antee of your sat- 
isfaction. If from 
the first feeding 
your dog does not 
eat this food with 
greater zest than 


ALIVE WITH STRENGTH AND HAPPY START 
TO BARK HI WAY INTO YOUR HEART.” 


Larger quanti- 
ties at following 


delivered prices: 


NOT A DOG FOOD JUST TO KEEP THE ANIMAL ALIVE, BUT A COMB- 


others you may 


{NATION OF FATS. PROTEINS AND SWEETS THAT MAKES YOUR or 
10 Ibs... ...$1.20 DUMB COMPANION EAGER AND REGULAR IN HIS HABITS. return the remain 
25: bshase 2.75 derand your 

HIS PELT WILL THICKEN AND BECOME ALIVE AND SHINY WITH : 
SO1bS Oe 5.00 ITS REGULAR FEEDING. money will be re 
1TOO1U DSH eee 200 funded. 


THOMAS W! ERSON CO. 


BOSTON;MASS. 
‘NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H, 


